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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Psychologic tier Axiome. Von Dr. Julius Schultz. Gottingen, 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1899. — pp. 232. 

The object of this book is to give a psychological account of the 
origin of the general principles in accordance with which the system 
of knowledge is organized. It deals mainly with axioms, but it 
touches on many other subjects which stand in more or less direct 
relation to them. The discussion is very interesting and valuable, 
though the style and mode of treatment are unequal in the different 
parts. 

The author defines his position by reference to the Kantian and 
positivistic systems of philosophy. From Kant he takes the statement 
that there are axioms and principles prior to and constitutive of human 
experience ; from the positivists he takes the principle of development 
from experience. He then reconciles the two theories by putting the 
foundation of the principles far back in the line of evolution, some- 
what as Spencer does in his theory of intuition. The main position 
is that axioms are really postulates, Forderangsatze, expressions of will 
or impulse. 

The first book deals with the more general aspect of the problem. 
The question regarding the meaning of origin is taken up first, and is 
justified from the phenomenal, psychological point of view. The life 
of mind begins with the association of sensations, and with this asso- 
ciation goes time, which is simply its form. But if time, the most 
original of the forms of perception, be given with association, then 
all the other forms and principles must have their origin in the work 
of association. In answering the question which follows, regarding 
the subject which feels, Dr. Schultz discusses the theory of the exist- 
ence of a soul substance or monad, together with the problem of the 
relation of such a monad to matter. The solution of these problems 
is found in the inapplicability of the substance category to mind. 
The book ends with the author's theory of association and its physio- 
logical basis. 

In Book II, where we enter on the proper theme of the volume, 
the principle of identity is first investigated. When we look at it as 
the postulate of keeping firm hold of what is before us — whether in 
images, concepts, or judgments — we see that it contains the central 
meaning of other axioms, such as contradiction, and excluded middle. 
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Before the stage of language this postulate must have existed in the 
form of impulse. But, even before this impulse to identify, there must 
come the existence of complexes which are to be identified. Thus 
the investigation enters on the question regarding the origin of such 
complexes. We learn then that space is the form of the perception 
of any simultaneous aggregate or agglutination of sensations from one 
sense, the agglutination being assisted by the increasing rapidity of 
association of successive ideas through exercise and habit. Out of the 
spatial agglutination of sensations arises the consciousness of the thing 
or the image, whose formation is again furthered by such factors as 
repetition and interest. When once ' things ' exist, the mind is able 
to compare them and discover similarities. The actual process of 
comparison, however, does not imply the reproduction of definite 
images ; all that is needed, when the object appears, is the presence 
of a pleasurable feeling of ease in its apperception, termed a Gewohn- 
heitsgefiihl. If both members of the comparison appear, then we have 
occasion for the proposition of the form A = A, from which the ex- 
plicit principle of identity can arise. Identification, however, is a 
more complex process than comparison. It is not extreme similarity, 
nor is it continuity in the object of experience which gives rise to the 
judgment ; it is the reappearance of the object after an interval when 
the object has been expected, /. e. t when feelings of tension precede 
its reappearance. The feelings which precede, taken with those that 
follow the object, combine to form a Heimgefuhl. The principle of 
uniformity likewise rests on expectation", i. e., the reproduction in the 
form of feeling or idea of connections previously established and the 
impulse to meet them in a similar way. Uniformity or regularity, 
again, is the basis of induction. Induction in its higher stages differs 
from the play of simple association through the definite representation 
of the ideas dealt with. 

Having thus examined what is termed ' the logical apparatus of 
the highest animals,' Dr. Schultz proceeds in the third book to the 
consideration of ideas peculiar to human thought. The beginning of 
this higher stage lies in the consciousness of self. After and through 
the formation of this consciousness arises another form of thought, 
persistence in change. But the self which persists throughout its 
changing states is related to them in two ways : they are its proper- 
ties, or they are its actions. We see then the origin of the categories 
of substance and cause ; they relate first to the ego, and are then pro- 
jected into the external world. The principle of the conservation of 
matter, and the atomic theory are neither strictly proved or provable ; 
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they can be regarded only as postulates which are based on our sub- 
jective tendencies, while at the same time they receive more or less 
confirmation in experience. In order to understand causality, we 
must note that it rests on a threefold basis in personal experience : 
the will to move the limbs of our body, the consequent movement of 
external objects, and lastly the movement of the limbs by the action of 
external objects. The hypothesis of actio in distans is distrusted 
merely because we have no personal experience by which to interpret 
it : verstehen heisst nachleben. Difficulties which arise in regard to 
causality may be traced to its threefold basis. Regularity or uni- 
formity of experience alone cannot explain the causal consciousness ; 
that form in which the element of magnitude appears is a special dif- 
ficulty in the way of the positivistic explanation. The principle of 
sufficient reason in its most useful form, which forbids us to assume 
anything unnecessary, rests simply on laziness, the rooted objection 
to an unnecessary labor. At the close of this book we have an 
analysis of abstract thinking ; according to the author's view, abstract 
ideas and reasonings are accompanied by the consciousness that the 
thoughts ought to be realized, and by a Moglichkeitsgefiihl, the convic- 
tion that we could, if necessary, bring to mind the concrete images 
and ideas which are implied. In the fourth book various supposed 
objections to the theory of the volume are dealt with. The chief 
attention is given to positivism, whose fundamental error is said to 
lie in its confusion regarding the distinction between psychical 
occurrence and physical movement. The last book deals with the 
more concrete applications of the theory to arithmetic, geometry, and 
mechanics. 

The general scope of Dr. Schultz's views can be seen from this ac- 
count, which, however, does not do justice to the many acute obser- 
vations scattered through the volume. But the book seems to contain 
too much or too little ; too much if it is to be kept strictly within the 
limit of its title ; too little if an adequate discussion is to be given of 
the many points which are raised. It is difficult to see why Dr. 
Schultz should seek so persistently and anxiously to refute positivism. 
The earlier empiricists no doubt neglected important factors in their 
analysis of experience ; they also tried to base their theories on the 
life of the individual without taking into account animal development 
and prehistoric human experience. But this is not true of all modern 
empiricists, and it seems clear that an attempt, like that of the author, 
to find a basis and motive for the development of principles far off 
in the earlier stages of life does not contradict, but only supple- 
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ments in a natural way the unhistoric empiricism of an earlier date or 
of the present day. It would seem, however, that the problem of 
mental development is yet to be solved by a still more skilful recon- 
ciliation of idealism and empiricism, in which more room will be left 
for a definite character or pre-formation of mental elements at the very 
origin of development. 

The reasons given for considering the axioms to be expressions of 
will do not seem to be conclusive. The precise meanings which we 
are to attach to the terms will and impulse, as well as feeling, are 
nowhere explained. There does not seem any sufficient reason, from 
the empirical point of view, for refusing to regard axioms and prin- 
ciples in the light of hypotheses — or what corresponds to hypotheses 
in the animal mind. Looking at the matter in this way, we might find 
the animal through the play of association coming to expect certain 
modes of happening in the world ; now this expectation put in an- 
other form becomes a hypothesis or principle in regard to the con- 
stitution of the world. Unquestionably the practical needs and desires 
of life would act as impelling forces, but the primary character of the 
principle would remain not volitional but intellectual. If all thought 
is the product of will, as Dr. Schultz says, then so, of course, are the 
axioms. But I find no adequate proof given of this broad and some- 
what bold proposition. 

W. G. Smith. 

Democracy and Empire. With Studies of their Psychological, 
Economic, and Moral Foundations. By Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings, M.A., Ph.D., Professor in Columbia University, New York. 
Author of "The Principles of Sociology." New York, The Mac- 
millan Company; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1900. — pp. 

x, 3 6 3- 

This book, of course, is not primarily a contribution to theoretical 
philosophy. The larger part of its contents falls rather within the 
provinces of sociology, economics, and political science. A first 
glance at the table of contents would lead a reviewer, writing for a 
philosophical journal, to expect grist for his mill only in two or three 
places. Such titles as " The Democratic Empire, " " Industrial De- 
mocracy," " The Trusts and the Public," "The Railroads and the 
State," and "The Consent of the Governed," promise wide room 
for discussion in almost any other periodical than this Review. And 
yet a careful reading of the whole volume leads one to see that under- 
lying the treatment of all the special topics there is a philosophical 



